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ON SIMPLICITY. 


No injunction is oftener repeated than the injunction, Be simple. Be 
simple, says the superintendent to a new teacher, inquiring how he shall 
teach his young class. Be simple, repeats, in a more authoritative man- 
ner, the minister, or the public speaker from the platform ; every thing de- 
pends on simplicity ; and be simple, stares the reader in the face when he 
opens any work on education ; but all the while, the teacher may possi- 
bly feel bewildered, from his ignorance of what simplicity is, or how he 
is to obey the injunction. A few thoughts on this subject, we hope, there- 
fore, may be in season. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that simplicity has not a fixed 
character ; for what is simple to an adult or an educated man, may ap- 
pear “confusion worse confounded” to a child ; and what a child of twelve 
will follow freely, may be utterly unintelligible to a child of six or eight. 
The secret of simplicity will, therefore, lie in the adaptation of the instruc- 
tions to the state of the pupil’s mind. We are too difficult whenever we 
do not take our children along with us. We are simple, precisely as we 
suggest the thoughts that would naturally have arisen in the mind of the 
child, if he had understood the subject. 

The first element of simplicity is distinctness, Let us, in speaking to 
children, have something to say which we understand ourselves ; let us 
give them real ideas which our own minds have fully realized. Few 

.persons would have much difficulty in explaining to children, who may 
not have seen a large town, or the sea, or a very high mountain, what 
these objects are, because they have a perfectly clear conception of them 
themselves ; with an equally luminous perception of moral truths, there 
would be an almost equal facility in imparting them. 

Now, a unecessary part of distinctness, consists in doing only one thing 
at atime. The various truths must be considered separately before we 
say a word about their connection. Thus, if we were illustrating the pro- 
verb, “He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely ;” we must put a child 
fairly in possession of the idea of what walking uprightly is ; after this, 
give him an equally clear understanding of what walking surely is, and 
not till then should we say a word about the relation of the one to the other. 
_ 2. In order to simplicity, or at least to make simplicity of any avail, 
we must not pass too soon from one leading idea to another, even though 
that idea has been clearly understood. As paint takes a day or two to 
dry, before being able to bear another coating, so truths imparted to the 
mind require some time to make them familiar. A person who has 
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spoken very well to a class of children, and who for some few minutes 
finds he carries his class with him, will sometimes be perplexed at dis- 
covering they have lost the thread of his discourse, though he was speak- 
ing in as interesting a manner then, as at first. The reason often is, that 
the new thoughts first presented are so fresh, and awaken so many lively 
emotions, that the children are perplexed between them, and the new in- 
cidents the teacher sets before them; and so, like a person attempting to 
listen to the conversation of two individuals at once, they lose much of both. 

We ought, therefore, to dwell at some length on any great thought we 
present to children, and hold it up in different lights: in this way we 
shall gratify the natural curiosity of a child, and make our own remarks 
to run in the channel of his’ thoughts. These remarks are all illustra- 
tive of the common idea, that we should keep step with the children when 
we are walking together: we can only show a person the road to a place 
so long as we keep in sight or hearing of him. 

3. The last element of simplicity, and one of the most important, is fo 
accommodate ourselves to the order in which ideas arrange themselves in the 
mind of a child. A very young child just beginning to speak, first names 
the object, and then its qualities—Rose—pretty ; Sugar—sweet. The same 
order, we believe, requires to be preserved for some time in addressing — 
children. ‘That is, we first set the object before them, and then its 
accessories. There is a great deal of this natural mode of writing in the 
Bible: thus, “There was, in the days of Herod the king of Judea, a cer- 
tain priest named Zacharias, and his wife Elizabeth,” &e. “And they 
were both righteous before God.” In our ordinary mode of writing, we 
should have prefixed the character of Zacharias to his name. Burder 
says, “It was usual in the East to strew flowers and branches of trees in 
the way of conquerors and great princes.” In expressing this to chil- 
dren we would say, When a conqueror or any of the great princes were 
travelling in the East, it was usual to strew flowers and branches of trees 
in the way. Fix the mind first on the object, and then on what you 
have to say about it. With very young children, this principle requires 
to be carried into the briefest sections of a sentence ; thus, the first man that 
ever was, was Adam. It was God that made Adam ; God made him out 
of the dust of the ground ; God put him into a garden; the name of the 
garden was Eden ; it was a very beautiful garden. As children advance, 
it is only necessary to act upon the principle in larger sentences. 


A PEACEFUL DEATHBED. 


Srmon R was the son of a poor widow, who lived in a damp 
dwelling in the cellar-story of C Street, Edinburgh. Simon had 
always been a sickly-looking boy. For some time before his last illness, 
he had been apprenticed to a paper-ruler, whose workshop was close to 
his mother’s house. 

When first visited in January, 1844, Simon seemed yery ill, and no 
one could have supposed that he would have lived for four months longer. 
He was naturally very reserved, and at first the friends who visited him 
could only hope well of him, from the patience with which he bore his 
great sufferings, and the attention with which he listened to instruction. 
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His mind began gradually to open, showing increasing interest in eternal 
things. He would eagerly ask for the explanation of truths; such as, 
“What is meant by repentance unto life?” “what is meant by coming 
to Christ ? or, being in Christ?” After this, he was for some time in 
great anxiety and distress of mind, often asking, ““ How could Christ. re- 
ceive me, who have done nothing for him?” He became more tranquil 
we happy, as he came gradually to know the way of God more per- 
ectly. 

His increasing sense of the burthen of indwelling sin, was a sure mark 
of the Spirit’s work in his soul. One day, when a visitor found him sit- 
ting up in bed, in dreadful suffering,—having every reason then to believe 
that a saving change had been wrought in his heart, she tried to comfort 
him by speaking of the shortness of all present trials, compared with 
the blessedness of heaven. He answered, with great apparent feeling, 
“Oh, I could bear the pain, if I was free of sin ;”—-thus showing how 
he felt the conflict with indwelling sin even more deeply than his sore 
bodily suffering. 

One snowy morning in March, two Sabbath school teachers visited 
Simon. He had been a scholar in their school some two years before, 
and they had just heard of his illness. He had been reading the 15th 
chapter of John. This for some days afterwards seemed to have been 
much in his mind,—especially the verse, “ If a man abide not in me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is withered; and men gather them, and 
cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” He often afterwards 
asked a teacher who visited him to explain these words, On being 
urged to be much in prayer, and to cleave for all to Christ, he expressed 
his desire to be found so doing ; but added with earnestness, “I canna 
do anything of myself, tho’.” His childlike dependence on God was one 
of the chief marks of grace in his soul. At another time, when asked 
whether, if spared to return to the Sabbath school, he would attend dif- 
ferently? he hesitated a moment, and answered, “I couldna be mair 
attentive, unless God made me mair attentive.” 

An act of dishonesty, committed many months before, now gave him 
great distress. He could not rest without sending for his master, and 
offering to repay him the amount of what both he and a companion had 
taken :—the theft was the value of some paper-shavings, which they had 
sold in his absence—the sum amounting only to a few pence. This he 
had been collecting for some weeks, by getting a cousin who used to 
bring him lozenges for his cough during his illness, to bring him the 
pence instead. He also sent for the boy who had been his companion 
in the shop, and spoke solemnly to him, telling him of the evil of sin, 
and what he thought of it now he lay on a deathbed. 

- He had great anxiety about his former companions. One of them 
came in one day, when his teacher was present. Simon warned him 
against lying and bad companions, and urged him to prayer. When 
another came, he spoke to him by himself. Simon afterwards told his 
mother that he found P loved Christ already; that he+had been 
giving him many advices and comforts, telling him that Christ would be 
with him when he was dying. ‘ 

One Sabbath afternoon, not long before he died, two other companions 
came. Simon asked his mother what o’clock it was. On being told. it 
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was past three, he said to the boys, “ How are ye here the now ! what for 
are ye no at the kirk?” One of the boys made some excuse about his 
shoes being at the mending, when Simon answered, “Never mind the 
shoes ; the shoes winna save your soul.” Simon made them promise to 
go regularly to the house of God, : 

Often distressed with unbelieving and wicked thoughts, prayer was his 
constant refuge. But often the noise in the house disturbed him. When 
he wanted to pray he would ask his mother to turn his face to the wall, 
—which he called “ being alone.” ‘ 

Some time before his death, he said he would like to give what he 
could for the spread of the gospel. It was suggested that perhaps it 
would not be taken from him, for he could not spare it: but he pressed 
his wish, and continued to give what he could as long as he lived. Six 
pennies, the little stock found in his missionary box, were given, by his 
dying request, the first Sabbath after his funeral, to the collection for 
the India missions of the church with which he was connected. 

Though fearfully wasted, and very weak, he was able to read a good 
deal, till within a short time of his death. He was very diligent in the 
study of his Bible; he also spent much time in prayer, sometimes re- 
maining so long quiet, with his face turned to the wall, that his mother 
would become alarmed, and look if he were still alive. When Mr. B.’s 
new church was to be opened, ten days before his death, he insisted on 
his mother leaving him to go. When she returned and told him how 
Mr. B. had prayed for the sick, Simon replied, “ And I have been pray- 
ing for Mr. B. too.” 

The only books he seemed to care for, besides his Bible, were Clark 
on the Promises, the Life of James Laing, the Life of John Ross, and the 
Seaboy’s Grave. A few days before he died, his mother asked him 
whether she should read to him something from ‘ Dyer’s Christ's Famous 
Titles,—when he replied, “ No, mother, no now ; there’s one book, only 
one book,—read that.” 

A teacher who visited him sent two girls, scholars, to see him, and to 
read to him the little tract by Mr. M‘Cheyne, ‘The Blessings of Union 
to Christ.” He seemed to have got much comfort from the tract, and 
often spoke to his mother, during the remaining fortnight of his life, of 
what they had been saying to him about it ;—that Christ says that if a 
soul be united to him, God is as truly that believer’s Father as he is 
Christ’s Father. 

- As his end drew near, and his sufferings increased, he said he always 
felt safest and happiest when he was in pain, for then he always felt 
nearest to Christ ; and that when he continued long at ease, thoughts of 
the world would come and take up his mind. Often, when in doubt and 
fear, a promise would come, and make him quite happy again. At such 
a time he would say, “ Mother, that was God, and no me.” Once when, 
in great agony, his mother was turning him in bed, he said, “0, isna that 
a precious promise, ‘I will mever leave thee !’ ” 

The last time we saw him, he was peaceful and happy. He said he 
felt sure now that God had pardoned all his sins; and he wanted to de- 
part, to be with Christ, and to be relieved from sin. He asked us to 
pray that God would make him holy. We spoke to him from 1 Cor, 
xii, 22, “ Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face.” 
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We had been reading at home a sermon about the angels and saints in 
heaven standing round the throne; that the saints had palms, the signs 
of victory, in their hands, but the angels had no palms, because they 
never had a fight. _ We asked Simon the question, “ Why had the saints 
in glory palms, while the angels had none?” He gave the same answer, 
“It'll be because they had nae fecht wi’ sin.” The day before he died, 
after a visitor had left him, he said to his mother, “ Miss has been 
here, when you were out.” His mother replied, “She has come from 
the first to the last.” Simon answered, “The last is near now.” But 
he immediately added, “ But not the last,—for ever and for ever.” 

When his minister called in the afternoon of the same day, he pointed 
to his throat, to show he could not speak ; but some hours after he repeated 
his name several times, as if thinking with pleasure of his visit. Through 
the night he never opened his eyes, and seemed insensible ; but just before 
his death, he gazed all round the room, with an expression of joyful sur- 
prise ;—and then he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. He died in peace. 
Christ was the beginning of his hope ; and he held the beginning of his 
confidence steadfast unto the end. 

The teacher who had visited him from the first called to see his re- 
mains, before they were laid in the dust. His body was wasted to a 
shadow. His mother lifted the grave-cloth from his head ; on one side, 
to keep his little head in its place, had been put the Book of Promises 
we used to see lying on his pillow. 

Simon R was a Sabbath scholar. Dear fellow-labourer ! “ in the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.” 


ON DOCTRINES AS MOTIVES. 


“Hx objects which are specially related to each individual faculty 
(of the mind or body), form the natural stimulants of that faculty. Dan- 
ger is thus the object or natural stimulant of the feeling of fear, and 
suffering that of the feeling of compassion, just as sound is of the ear, or 
light of the eye.” The important principle which these words express, 
the phrenologists have some merit in illustrating, however small their 
claim may be to its discovery. The knowledge is as old as man, that 
some things were fitted to make men laugh, and others to make them 
weep. Like many other principles which are recognised in every-day 
transactions, however, it has not had its proper place in education, as 
many of the existing errors abundantly show. The phrenological writers 
on the subject of education, in doing it more justice, have misunderstood, 
it appears to us, what the highest stimulants of the moral faculties are, 
and have fancied there are sufficient objects scattered around creation for 
the highest advancement of man’s moral nature. By surrounding man 
with a moral atmosphere, by removing temptation, by example, and by 
moral training, which consists, as one has it, “ in habituating the feelings 
to the exercise and regulation which are productive of the best results,” it 
is believed the intellect and morals may be prepared for the reception of 
the more abstruse truths of revelation, Some, we fear, believe that 
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under such training the truths of revelation will not be required at all. 
Now, cordially as we welcome every external aid to our means of reli- 
gious education, we must be permitted to doubt how far such a scheme 
will rear up high-minded and noble-hearted men and women, until we 
have better proofs than any thing that we have seen. We do not know 
of one very great or very good man which this system has ever produced. 
We fear the passions of men are too strong to be bound by such green 
withes ; and we are compelled to fall back upon the old systems which 
have worked such wonders during these eighteen hundred years, and 
which, whatever is said to the contrary, show no symptoms of decay. 
We must teach the plain simple gospel of Christ, which is able to make 
our children wise unto salvation ; and we teach it for the single reason, 
that the gospel alone is the sovereign stimulant—to use phrenological 
language—of the moral faculties, and will succeed where every thing 
else is a miserable failure. It is religious teaching that is the hope of the 
world. 

To this view of the doctrines of inspiration, we wish to call the atten- 
tion of our readers for a few minutes, and to some of the mistakes which 
both the foes and friends of religion have made from misapprehending 
what the doctrines of the Bible are. 

A person prejudiced or ignorant of religion takes up the Assembly’s 
Catechism, and reads, “ Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgres- 
sion of, the law of God ;” or, “ Repentance is a saving grace, whereby a 
sinner, out of a true sense of his sin, and apprehension of the mercy of — 
God in Christ, doth, with grief and hatred of his sin, turn from it unto 
God,” &c.; and, throwing down the book, contemptuously asks, “Is 
that the religion you teach your children? What are they the better for 
these dry definitions? If you would ¢rain the children by giving them 
opportunities of developing their moral faculties, you would do them a 
world of more good.” Though this remark has been made of late by 
eminent men, we are obliged to characterize it as an ignorant remark. 
The Shorter Catechism, or the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Confession of 
Faith, do not constitute our religion—they are only the science of our 
religion, its theology; and we are as little to be blamed for teaching theo- 
logy as the chemist for teaching chemistry, provided always we do not 
put theology in place of religion. 

In substituting theology for religion, Christians have, however, some- 
times erred, and given the opponents of our common faith some handle 
against them; but to both our friends and adversaries we would say, 
that the grand distinction of Christianity lies in its doctrines considered 
as motives; and that, by treating them as motives whilst teaching them, 
we shall prove their almost infinite power. One or two illustrations may 
be sufficient to establish this point. 

Let us take the doctrine of immortality. “What we assert is, that 
this doctrine is a very powerful motive to the cultivation of every virtue, 
and to the mortification of every passion. Surely few things can be more 
influential to the cultivation of the intellect of a man, than the know- 
ledge that his mind is destined to an eternal existence; so that, accord- 
ing to the power of his faculties here, will be the strength of wing with 
which he will sweep the fields of light above. Nor would it be easy to 
discover a greater repellant of wickedness, than in the knowledge that 
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a life of sin purchases an eternity of woe; or a greater stimulant of 
every holy desire, than the tidings that “glory, honour, and peace,” 
belong to every man that worketh good, for ever and ever. All these 
are Bible truths. 

Or let us take the doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ. This, as the 
experience of eighteen centuries has proved, is the most powerful motive 
to holiness which has ever stirred the soul of man. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that the words ‘ Election, and ‘ Predestination,’ ‘ Effectual 
Calling,’ and ‘ Adoption,’ with the explanations appended to these terms, 
are, or were ever intended to be, a practical exhibition of the way of 
salvation through Christ. This, as we have already said, is merely the 
theology of our faith ; and for the living doctrine itself, we must go to 
the Bible, where Christ’s love, life, and death are displayed m characters 
that ought to have melted every heart to submission. We ask confi- 
dently, what motive in this world is half so powerful in making men 
humble, self-denied, and actively benevolent as the doctrine of the death 
of Jesus Christ for us sinners? Dare we indulge revenge, when we know 
that God, instead of judging us, gave his Son to die for us? and can we 
cherish unholy desires with the knowledge, that it was our sins that cru- 
cified the Lord of Glory ? 

Such being the nature of the doctrines of the Bible, we say to all who 
trust in mere example and worldly training as sufficient, that, whether 
they adopt these doctrines or not, they have no title to despise them. 
Our doctrines are not a list of hard words and unintelligible dogmas, to 
which we attach some mysterious and wonder-working efficacy ; they 
are motives, plain and rational motives, of the very noblest character, 
addressed to the whole man, and fitted to train him up for the highest 
work on earth, and the highest seats in heaven. These motives pro- 
duced Paul and Luther, Howard and Mrs. Fry; we seek no better faith. 
These motives are transforming savage nations into peaceful and devout 
Christians. Shall they not much more regenerate a child? 

To our friends we say, that such being the nature of the doctrines of 
the Bible, it is as motives, and not as mere dogmas, that we are especially 
bound to teach them. When we have shown a child what a doctrine is, 
and have taught him clearly to understand it, we have not done with it. 
We must show that every doctrine of revelation is like gravitation, which 
draws every one nearer to the great centre; that, for instance, the know- 
ledge of God as almighty is intended to bring us to God ; that the addi- 
tional revelations of his being al/-wise and just operate in the very same 
way; and that the doctrines of heaven and hell, judgment and eternity, 
and above all, of the death and resurrection of the Son of God, concur in 
impelling the sinner to flee from every thing mean, sensual, and earthly, 
and to soar on the wings of faith and love to the eternal God. These 
doctrines we must link on to every duty, for without them no duty will 
be well done; and with them we must chain the furious passions; for to 
every other motive they will say, “Jesus I know; but who are ye ?” 
Whatever theology we give our children, then, let us be sure to give them 
first and principally religion—a religion of motives, which God who knows 
what was in man, framed and proclaimed for his especial good. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. +) 
Ir is not of one of those quiet, clean villages, with its ivy trellis win- 
dows, its white-washed cottages, and its homely cottars, we now would 
speak. Rather give to one of our city-lanes a rural location, and the 
idea will more nearly be associated to, the reality. Not unknown to 
fame, many of the dwellings tell of better times, while more modern 
buildings, linking the past with the present, make up, although of some- 
what heterogeneous architecture, what may be called a street, which, 
_with its defiling lanes and alleys, constitutes the locality of the present 
subject. It may rather be ¢alled a coasting than a country village. 
Many of the inhabitants gain a livelihood by fishing, others are employed 
in coal-pits, some in public works, agricultural operations, or other labour- 
ing work. This, fellow-labourers, is our vineyard ! Y 
One generation has wholly passed away since a pious traveller, detained 
by an accident, spent a few days in our village, under the roof of a 
staunch but worthy dissenter. Some little delay occurred ere medical 
aid was procured. Meanwhile the sympathies of all were suggestive in 
plans, nor was the sufferer himself unmoved. His sympathies, however, 
took a different direction. “ What,” said he to the good Samaritan who 
sat by his bedside, “what is doing for the young here? Have you any 
Sabbath schools?” “None,” was the reply ; “and not likely either to 
have any, unless we are helped to it.” By the blessing of God, the good 
man was soon permitted to return home. He lost no time in following 
up his good intentious, and thus providentially became the instrument of 
the first establishment of a Sabbath school in our village. It was in 
November 1815. 
_ For long afterwards it was regularly supplied with teachers by an 
excellent Society in Edinburgh. Had yon entered the little meeting on 
some quiet Sabbath of these days, you might have heard the voice of a 
‘plain, but earnest man, pressing on a little band of eager listeners, in 
simplest terms, the gospel offers——that voice is now silent on earth,— 
that servant has now gone to his reward, yet he speaketh. “ Let it fly; 
let the gospel fly,” were his dying words, Once John Campbell was a 
Sabbath school teacher ; all his life he was a gospel missionary—of such 
was the Society to which I refer. By them the school was intrusted to a 
most worthy woman, whose devoted labours have been for many years, 
_and still are, consecrated to the Sabbath, as well as week-day, instruc- 
tion of the young. With most anxious care she has tended the footsteps 
of the little flock that, from Sabbath to Sabbath, gathered to her school ; 
and, as one after another has parted from her kindly words, they have 
not been forgotten, but ever and anon she drops a friendly counsel in 
their path. In not a few, too, has her heart been made glad, for she has 
seen the work of the Lord prosper in her hand. Fifteen years have 
elapsed since the first congregational efforts of the kind were made; 
much has been done during that time, much however still remains to be 
‘done. Passing over these eventful times, I shall bring down my narra- 
tive to the more recent period of my own personal acquaintance with the 
school, which begun about two years ago. I may premise that the school 
meets in the morning at 9 a.m. Before engaging in its duties our minis- 
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ter conducts devotional exercises with the teachers ; it may also be men- 
tioned, that monthly meetings of the teachers are held for prayer and 
consultation. Under the superintendence of the schoolmaster, a most 
invaluable coadjutor in the Sabbath school work, matters gradually as- 
sumed a better organization. The children were classified, additional 
teachers procured, and the Notes of the Union introduced. The chil- 
dren in attendance at this time numbered about 80, and under the charge 
of nine teachers. “ At our monthly meeting we had frequently thought of 
adopting the district visitation system. It was often talked of. John 
Brown found a district, and a band of scholars too, amid the muirland 
wastes of the Ayrshire hills; why should we not yo forth to the more 
abundant harvest at our doors! Being unaccustomed to anything of 
the kind, it was rather up-hill work at first; after some delays and 
difficulties, it was at last, however, completed. With scarcely a single 
exception we were all made welcome. One teacher, on procuring a 
somewhat tardy admittance at a house, stated his wish. “Na, na,” said 
the inmate, “yell be wanting them for the army!” “No,” said the 
teacher, “TI only want them for the church.” So he got his information. 
The following are the results of the district visitation :— 


ind No. of Children No. of Children No. of Children 
No. of Families. who could attend. at Sabbath School. Not at Sabbath School. 
190 355 180 175 


Besides that with which I am connected, there is another congrega- 
tional school, which also meets in the morning. The private one before 
referred to meets in the evening. As it became evident to the teachers 
in their visits that a separate school would be indispensable, the most 
suitable room that could be had was immediately procured. Long before 
it was ready for occupation, expectant groups might be seen anxiously 
waiting for admittance. Called from the enjoyment of that unspeakable 
blessing, a quiet Sabbath evening, I was not a little surprised, on going 
to the door, to find a deputation of our district acquaintances awaiting 
me, “to know if the evening school was to be opened to-night.” This 
was a most encouraging call, at the same time a rebuke for past tardiness. 
We were not long in responding to this call; with joy we went to sow 
the seed in that neglected soil. Many, nay all, of the 50 little children 
who thronged the opening meeting of our district school, have cause to 
bless that evening’s exercise. sas 

For a time the teachers of our morning school took the evening duty 
alternately. This, however, was not found to work well “ and, having 
now got nearly a sufficient number of teachers for both, particular classes 
have been allotted to individual teachers. The Lord has sent us more 
labourers. In place of nine, we haye now eighteen teachers. Mrs. Jones 
sought three essentials in her Sabbath school teachers—comimon sense, 
activity, piety; in our staff she might have found more than one just 
to her mind. We were much gratified by the zeal of one of our new 
teachers, who, having visited her district during the week, collected as 
many children as she could on the Sabbath evening, and marched them 
to school. The increasing numbers of the children soon rendered another 
change to a more commodious apartment necessary. We have now an 
attendance of 100 at our evening school. None of those attending in 


the morning are allowed to come. It will be observed that there are 
0 
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still a number of children to be gathered in; for this.end we are just 
meditating another invasion of our districts. ° May the Lord go withous ! 
Having taken with us, in our former visitations, the-very faithful and 
earnest appeal to parents“ Come over and help us,” we have been 
endeavouring to procure another such; I regret, however, to say, without 
sucess. Can any of our friends help:us? | We have much to-do with 
the parents. . 1 fear they are often sad ‘barriers ‘in the way of youthful 
pilgrims in their progress Zionward. 


SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS AND THE SABBATH. : 


No: one has.a greater interest in the Sabbath than the teacher of the 

Sabbath school... The success of his work, nay ‘more, the very opportu- 

nity of prosecuting it, depends upon the conservation ofthat one day im 

') seven, as ordained by God from the beginning. | It is therefore of supreme 
importance to him that sound views be disseminated on the subject; and 

_it.is no. small part of his duty to give all the help he can towards this 
end. 

Should not the Sabbath School Union, then, prove an handmaid of the 
Sabbath Alliance? and should not our Sabbath school teachers and super- 
intendents follow up its efforts, by: bringing ‘this| all-important ‘subject 

in more definite and, striking forms before their scholars, especially the 
elder ones, than.they have hitherto done?; ‘There is. no ways by which 
the operative portion of the community ean be more easily! and more 
thoroughly leavened with sound and scriptural views than by the Sab- 
bath school agency.. Every one will agree with us, that there is a loud 
call. to this at the present time. We are in the crisis of the question. 
Temptations are presented on every side to Sabbath desecration, to which, 
our scholars fall an easy prey. The evil has not yet reached the same 
height in Scotland that it has in England; where Tea Gardens, Sunday 
Wakes, Public Parks, Cheap Pleasure Trips by Steam-boats, and, above 
all, the reckless course which many Railway Companies are pursuing, in 
running their monster trains at reduced fares on the Lord’s day,—present 
enticements which it is hard for the young to resist. But it is rapidly on 
the increase; and Scotland may soon be no better than England, unless 
a vigorous and united opposition be given to it. The fence round religion 
which the Sabbath has erected is being torn down on all sides; and if it 
be destroyed, the wild beast of ungodliness’ and infidelity. sill soon 
—, under foot the religion, and morality, and social order of Great 
ritain, 

We believe that the Sabbath, as God’s institution for the good of man, 
is, par excellence, “ the present truth,” for which, above all others, Chris- 
tians in this land are now ealled to contend. . It may be said te'compre- 
hend all other truths within it ; so that, if our scholars are sound im head 
and heart upon this—and acknowledge God in all their ways on-his day 
—we should have good hope of their attaining right knowledge in other 
things. We would therefore most earnestly call upon all Sabbath school 
teachers, and heads of families, to stir up an interest among the young in 


this vital matter; and in order to this, we beg to throw out the following 
suggestions. te 9 
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yu Aim at giving your scholars ‘scriptural, definite, and comprehensive 
Motions on the subject in all its bearings, as regards the» body as well as 


_ othe soul—man’s temporal as well as his spiritual and eternal interests ; 
_ «sand. confirm and illustrate them by the numerous anecdotes of which 


‘every teacher ought to have a store. Put into their hands the “Sabbath 


 Praets for the Times, with other suitable publications, and stir them up to 
. think-upon the subject. But in order to do this with advantage, you must 
get them to write upon it ; and therefore we would suggest that written 
exercises be prescribed, requiring them to prove certain given positions. 
This is the sure way of getting them to read and think; and when read- 
ing and thinking are thus prosecuted with an object in view, tenfold good 
is done. The mind gets a grip of truth that it does not otherwise. Many 
good tracts are distributed in these days; but it is difficult to get) people 
to-read them, and still more difficult to get them to remember their ‘con- 
tents, think upon them, and make them their own. Now, if written 
exercises were prescribed to the elder scholars, and were the heads of 
these printed and put into their hands, they would reach the firesides of 
» the people, would become subjects of conversation, perhaps of controversy, 
would induce reading and inquiry, and the mind of the people might 
» thus be stirred to its depths on this Sabbath question; and roused to a 
sense of the immense loss they would sustain socially; economically; and 
spiritually, if they lost the Sabbath. Was 
We annex the form of au Exercise or Essay of the kind we have 
“indicated, which has been prescribed to a section of schools in'a town in 
England, embracing a thousand scholars :— 


SUBJECT OF ESSAY—‘ THE SABBATH.” 


Tt is required to show—I. When the seventh day was set apart as a Sabbath or day 
‘of rest! Il. When and wiiy was the Sabbath changed trom the seventh to the first day 


© >of the week. III. That the Sabbath is binding upon all men’ to the end of the’ world. 


IY. Why the Sabbath was given. V..What should not be ,done on; the) Sabbath. 
VI. What should be done on the Sabbath., VIL ‘To what extent, the securing, of em- 
ployment on six days depends on no work being done on the seventh. VIII. Why those 


©* Who keep holy the Sabbath are tore prosperous in this world than those who do ‘not. 


TX, Phat the way in which the’Sabbath is kept is an index of the state of-religion in 
the soul. X. That the stability.and prosperity of the nation depend on one wholewday 
__ in seven being preserved as an holy Sabbath to God, ae 9 
~~ Proofs from Scripture are to be given, but they need not be written at length. wae 


©-head V, state the forms of Sabbath desecration which prevail in your neighbourhoo 


_ This may serve asa guide, though we think it may be improved upon:; 


Po and we would suggest, that, in order to be definite and effective. one topic 
-- should be taken at a time, and that the. exercises, should) be’ very short. 


We feel persuaded that if such means as we have now recommended were 
«adopted in every Sabbath school, and in every Bible class, a great change 


“33 for the better, im the views and in the observance of the Lord’s day, would 


-beseffecteds» We entreat ministers, elders, and teachers: to see to. it. 


; “Listen to the earnest: pleading of Todd im ‘his ‘Sabbath School Teacher.’ 
~- When I think of the course of events which is pushing onward to bury 


»-.the Sabbath, my heart sinks within me; [feel reluctant to lay down my 


pen. What shall wel do? What) can we do? » We have organized 


ot Mavad Societies:and Sabbath Unions, and talked about: it, while the press 
»sof>the infideb has been at work, and. the tide of worldly ambition and 


love of gain has been swelling and breaking over us, and there is’ no 
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standard raised against. the floods. You and I, and the generation with 
us, will soon be in our graves. Shall we go down to the tomb without 
making one successful effort to rescue the Sabbath of Godt We can 
haye a generation raised up who shall keep the Sabbath holy, if teachers. 
will do their duty.. By example, by teaching, by his influence, the Sab~ 
bath school teacher can make the Sabbath a hallowed day. By looks, 
words, by all his demeanour, he should give the impression that he 
regards it as sacred, and as being one of the greatest mercies ever be- 
stowed upon our world. It is so, indeed. If at any time the angel. 
haying the everlasting gospel to. preach, spreads his golden wings—if at 
any time the dove of heaven hovers over the heart of man—if at any 
time the everlasting Father comes down to men, and the divine Redeemer 
stands among his people—if at any time souls are awakened, quickened, 
and converted to God—it is on the blessed Sabbath of our God. Oh! 
how should every heart that loves God or man, love this day, cherish 
this day.” * 


ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE. 


“ TueRe is a great evil under the sun” among our Sabbath teachers, 
though not a few seem to look on it as but a small matter, not deserving 
much reprobation, We refer to the custom of some teachers absenting 
themselves from their duty without either previous intimation, sending 
an apology, or providing a substitute. This may proceed, in some eases, 
from a natural fickleness of disposition ; in others, from carelessness or 
thoughtlessness ; inadequate views of the responsibility of the office of 
teacher ; a low standard of Christianity, or perhaps a positive decay in 
personal piety: but whatever is the cause, the result is the same: the 
teacher is awanting one out of every two or three nights, to the great 
annoyance and sorrow of his fellow-teachers, whom his conduct dis- 
heartens ; and to the great detriment of his own class, who, after being 
kept waiting on bis arrival for a little while, are either taught by some 


stray teacher, or, amidst great confusion, turned over to or divided among 


other teachers, who are already overburdened, 

We would entreat the attention of our friends who are literally awant- 
tng in this respect, to consider the various evils to which their conduet 
gives rise, and not. to allow themselves to be so easily prevailed on to 


abandon the field to the enemy. A little consideration will show plainly 


that absence, without previous intimation, allows neither superintendent: 
nor the other teachers any time or opportunity of filling up the vacaney, 


and the whole burden of a class is thus thrown upon them at once; when) 


they are utterly unprepared—the consequence of this being seen at once 
in the disgraceful state of confusion that schools are sometimes thrown 
into, when classes without teachers are divided among the others. But 
the evil does not end here. When quiet has been restored, many teachers 
find it very difficult, nay, almost impossible to teach children to any pur- 
pose, who have not, perhaps, been taught on the same plan as their own, 
Pte: ah UR PRP MO EEE RTE SO 


* See ‘ Todd's Sunday School Teacher, chap. xii., on the “ Duties of Teachers in re- 
gard to the Sabbath,” which is well worth a careful perusal, 
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and of whose state of knowledge or ignorance they know nothing ; and 
they, in such circumstances, cannot but frequently conclude a weary 
Sabbath evening with little conviction of having done any good, and a 
strong opinion that they would have done much more had it not been for 
the unruly strangers who were deserted for a night by Mr. » Who is 
characterized, in Christian sorrow, and sometimes also in just anger, as 
oue who is not to be depended on. We may remark, that scenes of the 
description above referred to are not uncommon in some of our missionary 
schools ; and it may well grieve us to the heart when we think of so 
many of our Sabbath teachers being every now and then subjected to 
tasks far above their strength by the thoughtless, and generally unneces- 
sary absence, of two or three of their professed fellow-labourers. Surely 
it is hard-enough to convert the depraved heart, without those that say 
they are helpers throwing any additional obstacles in the way of the 
truth. 

But let us now glance at the effect of these things on the teacher him- 
self. No doubt, on his night of absence he finds that “stolen waters are 
sweet,”—and enjoys the company of his friend, the pleasure of listening to 
a Sabbath evening sermon, or gives way to any of the numerous tempta- 
tions that usually beset him, without a thought that he has enjoyed them 
at the expense of his duty ;. but he can hardly be without some qualms 
of conscience when he reflects on his conduct, or a little unpleasant feel- 
ing and shamefacedness when he presents himself before his brethren on 
a succeeding Sabbath. Into these matters, however, we do not enter, 
contenting ourselves with observing, that the natural effect of irregularity 
is to loosen the affection of the teacher to the children, if he ever had 
any ; and if he had not, he is in danger of never getting it—he does not 
give it'time to grow ; and when conduct of this kind is persisted in, it 
not unfrequently makes the teacher turn colder and colder in his duties, 
until finding that be is becoming very much indisposed to active exertion, 
he gives up work altogether—a sorrowful spectacle to those whom he has 
left in the vineyard. wit 

Another way in which we may see the consequences of irregularity, is 
the evil effects on the children. They get into a great many bad habits 
from the various processes to which they are subjected, and it requires 
much after-attention fully to eradicate the evil sown in this way by a 
thoughtless teacher. Besides this, the children become irregular in their 
attendance ; (no wonder, with such an example ;) they have little affec- 
tion for their teacher; they cannot believe he is in earnest, believing that 
he would pay them more attention if he was so ; (and no doubt they are 
among the first to notice his short-comings ;) and last, and worst of all, 
they are led, if not to despise, at least to slight the gospel itself, owing 
to the conduct of one of its professed teachers. 

It may be, that in the eyes of some of the teachers above referred to, 
the evils thus shortly noticed appear no evils at all. These are they 
who come in when the school-hour is half over, and wonder to see their 
children scattered among the rest of the classes—who are indignant to 
find that their unnecessary absence and neglect, for a week or two, should 
be so much thought of, and blamed, and considered as a dereliction of 
duty, Let such consider well, and reflect upon the Master whose service 
they have entered, and the wages at which they were hired, and then 
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say if they dare trifle with either, Would that we were able to say, » 
« Brethren, we hope better things, of you!” Count well the, cost before, 
ou enter the work ; but when you have begun, do it thoroughly. ternal, . 
life and death are (humanly speaking) in your hands, . Treat them not. 
as if you were in sport. “ Wherefore, be diligent, that ye may, be found, 
of Him without spot and blameless,” i 


WHIT.WEEK IN MANCHESTER. 


A srranGer in Manchester on Whit week would, be much at a loss to... 
reconcile his ideas of the commercial character of the town, and the sup-... 
posed devotion of the people to business, with what meets his eye on |, 
every side. The streets, to be sure, are very much thronged, but all, the 
people have a holiday look about them, that plainly tells him they are 
not on business. The omnibuses are over-crowded, but, by passengers... 
evidently on pleasure ; all the children in the town seem to be in the. 
streets, and he wonders where they all come from. The noise of bells, and 
drums, and trumpets, is heard on every side. , The shopkeepers, have a 
languid air about them, and serye their customers as if they thought they, 
had no business to trouble them ; and by one o'clock there is a. general 
closing up of all shops, banks, and warehouses, excepting the shops, of | 
bakers and confectioners, which have a, harvest for one week. If the per-., 
plexed stranger inquires, What is all this for! he is told in a tone which, ,. 
implies that the answer must be perfectly satisfactory—This is Whit week... / 

The festivities of Whit week may be traced to the times of Popery, and... 
perhaps a little farther back; but many of the peculiarities in the way, 
of observing them, are of recent date. oa 

One of the principal amusements is the races. _A few years ago, the... 
Sabbath school teachers, knowing that many of the scholars attended the. 
races, and got no good at them, thought they might set up a safer amuse-. .. 
ment as a cure, and accordingly devised tea-parties, a visit to some, 
neighbouring fields, or an excursion to the country, processions of schools, , 
music, and religious addresses to the children. _ The experiment was emi-...., 
nently popular. It had-intrinsic merits over and above keeping the children... 
from-mischief. It spread through the town, and now, we do not know). 
of one school that does not provide more or less for the entertainment. of... 
the scholars. For a couple of months before Whit week, the doors. of the 
schools are besieged by eager applicants... Some are wise enough not to 
accept of any strangers later than two months previous to the festivities... - 
Others receive them more readily; but when the entertainment. is. over,.... 
the children are very apt to desert. shed 

On the Monday, the Church of England schools marched in procession, .... 
through the town, about 10,000 strong. It was a beautiful sight, and all... . 
that was needed to give it more effect, was less level streets,,. We wished... 
to have seen these processions in Edinburgh, where from so many elevated.» .. 
points, a bird’s-eye view can be had of the whole line of march at once,» 
On Thursday, the Roman Catholic children had their procession. Crosses... 
were commonly suspended round their necks ; a number of priests, candi 
dates, and members of different societies, had ludicrously fantastic dresses, 
which were well-caleulated to provoke ridicule—the numbers were about... 
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8,000. The Methodists, Independents, and other dissenters, did not unite, 
together in ‘procession.’ On Saturday, the Total Abstainers had_ their 
procession ; but the day being very wet, they made little show. We be-.. | 
lieve they ‘are doing much good in Manchester, They have been unfor-_ 
tunate inthe weather for several years; but, as one of them remarke 3, 
“We will persevere, and no doubt we shall have a good day as well ag 
our neighbours.” What we have noticed will give the reader but a very 
faint idea of the stir and excitement among the schools. Every school 
had its owt as they call “it. \ One ‘could scarcely turn a street without 
meeting bands of children hurrying to or from a place of rendezvous. One 
day; the children would be out’ to the country ; another, at the botanical 
gardens ; and'another, at an evening tea-party. About thirty thousand... 
children went by railway during the week. Let us followin the train 
of one or two of these excursions. 

A’party of teachers and their friends have agreed to spend the after- 
noon’ together at Alderley Edge, a favourite place of resort with the peo- 
ple ‘of Manchester! The hour fixed for meeting at the railway is one 
o'clock, but the morning is lowering, and occasional showers threaten to. 
spoil the pleasure. By one, however, in spite of fears, the. whole party, , 
armed ‘with umbrellas. are found at the station, and the day breaks up 
into a beautiful afternoon. ; a 

On reaching Alderley, formality is laid ‘aside; some walk to view Bh 
neighbouring church, and others, on hospitable carés intent, provide for _ 
an open air tea-party ; but all at last are found assembled on the top of . 
Alderley Edge.” The view is quite enchanting—an immense stretch of 
level country on all sides, spreads itself as rich as a garden, almost over- 
crowded with trees, and beautifully dotted up and down with white cot- 
tages, houses, farm-steadings, and villages. Much time is pleasantly 
spent in wandering through the woods. There is pleasant conversation 
about the schools and scholars ; a few lively games, guesses, and stories, 
to enliven the evening ; and not unmindful of their calling, the teachers 
join together in solemn praise to the God from whom all mercies flow. 

- Next day is the children’s turn, and the teachers accompany them to 
preserve order and direct their movements. Large pails of milk, and an 
immense store of buns, set hunger at defiance ; they therefore start early 
in the morning, and have a whole day’s enjoyment. It would occupy too. 
much time to detail all the events of this (to the children) eventful day. _ 
One glance at a few of the groups will be sufficient. 

The field where they have their sports, is about 14 miles from Man- 
chester, and is reached by railway. It has hills and knolls, trees and water 
near it, and commands a beautiful view, so that nothing could be more suit- 
able for the purpose. Here, on one little eminence, stands the minister, 
not ashamed to mingle freely in the pleasures of the day, and with him. 
a few of the graver sort, who love better to look on than mingle in the 


sports. On another eminence are placed the bread and milk, and three 


or four teachers are kept busy in supplying the scholars as they file past. 
At different places of the field swings are erected, and the children in 
great glee mount them in their turn. One teacher might be seen superin- 
tending the races of the boys, and with one, two, three, despatching them 


_ almost headlong down the face of the hill. Another, surrounded by a 
_ whole troop of children, with a face as red as the new-risen moon, would 
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be seen pulling, chasing, or tumbling on the ground, with as) many, as 

could manage it rolling on the top of him. | Foot-ball, for the boys, and 
the games called the graces, and twos and threes, for the girls, give every 
one amusement suited to their taste. The day wears away at length, 
the children are assembled in a circle, they sing one or two sweet hymns, 
the minister gives a short pretty address, and they return to the station 
a little tired, but more than ever delighted with their day’s pleasure. 
We followed one of these bands after their return to town ; they chaunted 
all the way from the station to the school where they usually assembled 
—an Episcopalian school—there they sang a hymn or two ; then, after 
a pause, “God save the Queen ;” and, after another pause, gave three 
cheers for Her Majesty, and not less enthusiastically, cheers without . 
number for their teachers and superintendents. 

We have given the details of these school festivals at such lengthy that 
we have little room left for reflections. There are two which we cannot 
omit. First, The immense influence such meetings have in opening the 
hearts of the children to instruction, and binding them by the surest ties 
to their teachers. Such parties as these, and the schools out of which 
they grow, do more for the peace and social well-being of the country, 
than all the acts of the legislature, and all the force of police and military. 

Secondly, Why cannot we have such meetings of children in Scotland 
more frequently? Why might the Glasgow teachers, for example, not 
avail themselves of the week of their fair for such a good purpose? 
We overlook ‘the susceptibilities of children when we give them, though 
it be the best knowledge, only religious knowledge. We have fields as 
green, and days as sunny, and landscapes far more beautiful than are to 
be found almost anywhere else ; and, though Dr. Johnson asserts the 
Scotch cannot enjoy themselves, they being too grave a nation, we do 
not need to make the experiment to prove the contrary. The world is 
decked with flowers as well as stocked with herbs and plants and fruit. 
The streams not only water fairest meadows, but make music as they 
flow; and man, from childhood upwards, craves enjoyment as well as 
instruction. It is well thus to associate the Sabbath school with lighter 
pleasures, and to show how happily religion smiles on, and blesses every 
thing innocent. 


ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. . 


BY THE REV. JOHN CURWEN, PLAISTOW. 
(From Notes by a Teacher.) i 


Onc, a long time ago—oh! it was a very long time ago—there was a 
very beautiful valley—I should so like you to have seen it! The other day 
I fancied I was there. On one side of it there were beautiful green hills, 
with trees growing all the way up; and on the other side of the beauti- 
ful valley there were such high mountains, one above the other, and the 
highest of them seemed to touch the clouds. Well, I looked along ‘this 
valley for some time, and at last I'saw—what do you think T saw ?— 
T saw a great crowd of people moving along, and I heard a noise like a 
great many people walking ; and I looked again, and I saw something 
higher than the people’s heads. When they came nearer, I saw that it 
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was a great ugly animal, with a large hump on its back: | What sort of 
/ an animal do you think it was? Was it a horse? “No.” A cow? “ No; . 
“it was a camel.” Yes, it was a camel ; and then I saw that there were 
a great many camels; and, after a while, two men came up, and I heard 
ene of them say, “I don’t like this Moses at all; here we have been 
travelling all day, and I don’t know how many days besides ; I am quite 
tired.”| And then the other man said, “ What can be the reagon that he 
is taking us all round through this sandy place? He told us that when 
we came from Egypt we should go to Canaan, and I thought we should 
go straight there ; but, instead of that, now we are going just the oppo- 
site way; it is-very odd. I think that this Moses is deceiving us, and 
leading us the wrong way on purpose.” fs 

Well, and so they went on, complaining and grumbling against Moses. 
Now, children, just let me ask you one question; shall 1? Do you think 
it was right of these men to complain because Moses was leading them 
the wrong way? (Some answer, “ Yes,’—some, “ No.” Well, we will 
settle that question presently. Suppose that there is a very little boy ; he 
does not know his way home, and an older boy says that he will show him. 
Well, they go along ; and, after a while, the little boy finds that the big 
boy has brought him the wrong way on purpose—he sits down, and begins 
to cry. Poor little boy! has not he a right to complain against the elder 
boy? Oh, yes! Well, but suppose that instead of a big boy, he has got 
his father with him—that would be quite different, wouldn't it? Now, 
would it be right for the little boy to complain if he only fancied. that 
he was going the wrong way; would he have any right to complain 
against his father? No, oh no! his father knows a great deal better 
than he does which is the best way. It would be very naughty of the 
little boy to think that he knows better than his father. Well, my dear 
children, who was it that taught Moses which way to.go!? “God.” 
Yes, it was God ; then their complaining against Moses was the same 
thing as complaining against God. It might have been right for them 
to complain against Moses ; but it was very wicked of them to complaiu 
against God. 

Well, these two men went on talking against Moses, and after.a little 
time, looked up and saw a large beautiful cloud, and there was not another 
cloud all around, the sky was so blue and clear; for in that part of the 
world, the sky is more bright and blue than it is here. I was looking at 
the cloud, and all at once I saw it stand still, and the people said to each 
other, “The cloud has stopped! the cloud has stopped!” What made 
them say that to each other? “Because, when the cloud stopped, they 
were to stop.” Yes, and that was how Moses knew which way to take ; 
and at night this cloud looked like a great cloud of jire. 

Well, I told you that the cloud stopped, and then I saw a camel 
come up, and it kneeled down, and then the people that were near took , 
something off the camel’s back, for they could reach them, you know, 
when the camel kneeled down. Should you like me to tell you what 
they took off the camel’s back? Well, I cannot tell you everything that 
they took off, but I can tell you some things. First, they took off a great 
stake, and drove it down into the ground, this way,—then they took off 
another stake and drove it into the ground, in that way,—then they took 

off another, and. another, and drove them into the ground, so they had 
0 
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got a stake in each corner: well then, they put four more stakes across 
from one stake to another, like that; then they threw a great cloth 
over the stakes, and fastened it down to the ground at the sides; then 
they could creep under it, couldn't they ’—would not that be nice t—and 
do you know what they would call that? “A tent.” Yes; and then the 
children could creep under the tent, and the father and the mother, and 
they could be all so comfortable. Now, you know, it would not be 
always day, would it? so at night, it was very comfortable to have 
this tent to sleep im. But I should have told you that there was 
more than one tent there; there were a great many tents; and they 
were all put in a row as our houses are put in a row, and then there 
was another row opposite to it, so it was like a street with tents on each 
side. 

Well, the people were all fast asleep in their tents, when all at once 
I heard a scream, and I saw a woman running oat of her tent, and 
she was running away from a serpent, that was just the colour of fire :— 
then I saw a great many people all running out of their tents, and they 
were all screaming so dreadfully; and when they got out of their tents 
they found that there were serpents in the grass too, and there were ser- 
pents everywhere around them, and these serpents began to bite the peo- 
ple: and you might have seen one man with a serpent on his arm, and 
another man with a serpent on his leg, and another on his back, and an- 
other on his shoulder, and another on his hand; and then, after a while, 
you would have seen this man swell all over, and fall down and die; and 
you might have seen a mother trying to hold her baby up in her hand, as 
high as she could, that the serpents might not reach it; but at last, a 
serpent got hold of the mother’s arm, and then, you know, she could 
not hold up the dear little baby, so it fell among the serpents that coy- 
ered the ground, and they both began to swell, and they would not 
live long. 

Oh, children! it was a dreadful sight !—when the morning came, the 
serpents were there still, and the ground was covered over with people 
lying, some dying, and a great many quite dead. Now, can you tell mie 
one thing? why did God send these horrid serpents to bite the people — 
* Because they had been complaining against him.” Yes, that was the 
reason why God punished them. I wonder if any of these children ever 
complained against God.—Oh, what a sad morning that was, when so 
many people were killed! There was not one happy face. 

All at once, in the midst of this trouble, God spoke to Moses—the 
serpents had not touched Moses, God prevented them from biting him 
—God called to him. Should you like to know what he said? should 
you like me to tell you, Mary? Why, he told him to get a piece of 
brass and make it into the shape of a serpent, and put it on a long 
pole, and then, what do you think he was to do with it?—If you had 
watched him, you would have seen him take the brass serpent as soon 
ats it was made, and put it on a long pole, just as he was told. by 
God ; and then you might have heard him shout as loud as ever he 
could, “Ho! look here! look at this brass serpent! and every one 
that looks shall live!"—There you might have seen an old man lying 
on the ground, almost dead, with many serpents’ bites on him; he 
hears Moses say something, but he is so ill, he cannot listen: at last 
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he just hears the words, “ Hvery one that looks at the brazen ser- 
pent shall live !”—he raises his eyes, he looks at the brass serpent, 
and he is well! Look! he can get up and walk !—Or, you might 
have seen a mother catching up her dying child,—she turned its 
face towards the serpent,—Oh, its eyes are shut! she is afraid her 
child is dead. No, it lives!—See! it opens its eyes. There! it looks 
at the serpent !|—-now, it is cured! §o every one that was bitten was 
cured directly as he looked at the serpent. Children! don’t you think 
Moses was a happy man? Who do you think was the happiest man. in 
all Israel that day? “Moses.” Yes; and shall I tell you what made 
him so happy? It was because he had been the means of doing so much 
good. Oh! my dear little children! should not you like to know what 
will make you very happy? Do as much good as you can—that is the 
way to be happy. 

Suppose I were to tell you that one of these children had got some- 
thing in his heart a great deal worse than the bite of those fiery serpents 
was,—should not you be very sorry for that poor little child? 0, yes; 
Iam sure you would. Well, and if I were to tell you that every one of 
these children had got something in his heart worse than the serpents’ 
bite, should you believe me? No, you say, I am sure I should not, 
Well, my dear children! I do tell you so; and how do J know? Why, 
because the Bible has told me so. Cannot you tell me what it is in your 
hearts that is so very bad, and in mine too? “Sin.” Yes, it is sin, 
Was not I right in saying that it is worse than the serpents’ bites !—-and 
Til tell you why it is worse. That sin in your hearts will make your 
souls go to hell! Oh, my dear little children! isn’t it worse than a ser- 
pent’s bite? What is there that can cure you? Is there nobody that 
can take it away out of your hearts? J cannot ; what can youdo? Iv 
there no one that can help you? “Jesus Christ.” Yes, Jesus Christ 
can help you. He is like the brazen serpent that Moses set up; and 
I say to you, as Moses said to the Israelites, “ Make haste! Oh, look 
to Jesus! and you will live!” Do you think the people would look 
directly, or would they wait till the next day? “Oh, they would 
look directly.” Now, when I call to you to look to Jesus, you must 
look directly. ; 

Suppose there was a little girl lying down—a serpent had bitten her 
—she heard Moses say, “ Look at the serpent !” and she turns round to 
look ; while she is turning round, her sister says to her, is Wait alittle, 
are you sure that you can look?” What would the little girl do? would 
she wait and wonder if she could? “No, she would look directly, and 
try if she could not see the serpent.” Right; and if she stopped to 
speak, she would say, “ Go away, go out of my light, and let me look ! 
There are some people who would like to hinder you children from look- 
ing to Jesus; will you let them hinder you? Satan wants to hinder 
you; will you stop to listen to him? will not you come to Jesus, my 
dear little children? for, if you look to Him, your souls shall live for 
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SABBATH SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. one 
‘ : > 3 1698 
We have the pleasure of laying before our readers another letter from 
the Rev. James Inglis, who has, for nearly two years, been engaged as 
agent for the Edinburgh Union, in traversing the country, delivering lec- 
tures on the subject of Sabbath schools. He has gone over many of 
the leading towns in Scotland, and is now in England; engaged in the 
same good work. We doubt not his gratuitous yet most valuable ser- 
vices have already done very much for the cause, and we look forward 
to still greater good in the future. 


To the Editor of the Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine. 


»o-Dzar Srr;—My duty has called me for the last month or two into 
England, and whilst there I have lectured in Longton, Hanley, Maccles- 
field, Liverpool, and Manchester. I am sorry that circumstances did’ not 
permit me to visit other towns to which I was invited. From the obser- 
vations I have made during my present and former visits to England, I 
shall state some of my impressions regarding Sabbath schools there. 
«o'The Sabbath school, on the whole, occupies a higher position in Eng- 
land than it does with us. It is more distinctly recognized as'a necessary 
part of the agency of a church ; it stands out much more to public view 
the teachers, we think, are more drawn—though not at al] to the proper 
extent—from the educated classes ; and much more is done and given to 
make the schools efficient. It is a mistake to suppose that the teachers 
re mainly occupied: in teaching reading and writing. _ Writing is not 
now taught in many schools, and a very general feeling prevails about 
the propriety of educating the children on the week-days, and thus re- 
‘heving the teachers from the drudgery, (the necessary drudgery in. pre- 
sent. cireumstances,) of teaching reading. Im one Episcopalian school 
which I visited, I was told some new regulations were about to be intro- 
duced: these were, that writing and arithmetic were to be taught in the 
‘afternoons. This, however, is a solitary instance of retrogression. The 
feeling is decidedly in favour of abandoning the teaching of reading as 
soon as practicable. We have little idea of the amount of ignorance that 
“must be encountered, even amongst persons who are not in the very low- 
‘est’ grade of society, and how much allowance must therefore be made 
for the time teachers are forced to spend in other than religious teaching. 
-A number of girls I examined, among whom were several very well 
dressed, read the New Testament very imperfectly. One servant girl I 
ispoke to did not know on what month the year began or ended, and in- 
deed seemed not to know there were such things as months at all. I was 
making ‘a tour among some people for the purpose of inviting them to 
sehureh, | In one very tidy house I entered, an old woman, ‘on my making 
my request, cried, “Go out of the house ; I don’t want any of you Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Independents, Ranters, 
» Quakers, to tell me what I am to believe. No, no; I am founded on the 
(true rock, Peter, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against me.” (I 
stood my ground for a little, and fell into conversation with her. “And 
‘who is the headof your church now?” she asked contemptuously.: “Jesus 
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Christ,” I said. This answer rather staggered her for a momeut, as she 
seemed to expect me to say, “ Luther,” or “ Calyin ;” but recovering her- 
self, she replied, “ Yes ; and He is the head of my church too: and be- 
sides al] this, I have the Virgin Mary, Queen of Heaven, Mother of God, 
to intercede for me.” In answer to a question I put she said, “ Of course, 
the Virgin Mary is older than God, for she is the mother of God.” I 
suggested that the mediation of Jesus Christ rendered that of the Virgin 
Mary useless ; but a violent fit of passion at this slight on her favourite 
saint, put an end to the conversation. Such ignorance is of course not at 
all peculiarly English, but is to be found wherever Popery is. 

I do not say that so much has been done as might have been done to 
instruct the children on the week-days, and it cannot be denied that the 
presence of primers and spelling-books has in many cases lowered the 
whole tone of the school to a lamentable extent; here and there the teach- 
ing of writing, arithmetic, and geography still linger: but the tide has set 
in in an opposite direction, and already some schools are entirely occupied 
with religious teaching, and a great many have one-half or three-fourths 
of their classes exclusively Bible classes. Catechisms among the dissent- 
ers do not seem to be very much used. The Wesleyan and Established 
schools employ them largely. The teaching, I should say, is much on a 
par’ with what is common amongst ourselves—certainly not superior. 
Some is very good, a considerable amount creditable, and a large amount 
very inferior ; but all better than no teaching. It is to the attention 
which parents give to the religious instruction at home, to the habits: of 
attendance at church, and the general diffusion of religious books and 
knowledge, more than to any superiority of our Sabbath schools, that we 
are indebted for any advance we have made in religion in Scotland. In 
many respects, we have much to learn from our English brethren. 

The most obvious superiority of the Sunday schools in England, is in 
their school rooms. When a church or a chapel is built, it is a matter of 


‘eourse that a school-room shall accompany it. I have been in various 


schools, the cost of which varied from £500 to above £1000. It is the 
exception, instead of the rule as it is at home, to meet in a church. Dr. 
Halley’s congregation in Manchester, having lately built a splendid church 
or cathedral, are about to expend several thousand pounds in suitable 
school rooms. When will our Scottish congregations imitate such a 
noble example? I think, if a deputation of some of our leading ministers 
and members would only visit some of the airy and commodious school 
yooms to be found in almost every town in England, they would not 
‘tolerate our miserable hovels and formal pews for a single day. It is 
‘one of the most beautiful sights on which the eye can rest, to see a school- 
room, capable of containing 500 or 600 children, full of teachers and 


-gcholars all comfortably seated, busy and interested. No children duck- 
cing below the seats out of the teacher’s reach, nor weary teachers wan- 


edering from end to end of a long class, and while speaking to a boy at 
‘one end obliged to endure the utter carelessness of those at the other ; 


“the children are clustered round the teacher, and within reach of eye, 
hand, and voice. We must have comfortable school rooms, if we are to 
vhave very efficient teaching. Owing to the superiority of the accommo- 
‘dation, in the management of schools they are quite before us. The 


rules are stricter and better observed. ‘The different parts of the work 
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are better apportioned, and the office-bearers look better to their work. 
A superintendent, secretary, and librarian, are counted necessary office- 
bearers in every large school. 

The great size of the schools strikes a teacher from Scotland very for- 
cibly. Whilst there are many schools, numbering from 100 to 200 chil- 
dren, these are counted small schools; and schools of 300, 400, and 500 
are quite common. ‘There are a considerable number beyond this, some 
as high as 1000, 2000, and even 3000. We are not sure that it is of 

any advantage to have them so large; while a very small school is apt 
to be languid, a very large one is in danger of becoming unwieldy. 

Nothing has pleased me more than the singing of the children :—they 
sing in good time, and with much spirit, and they sing altogether. It is 
not a voice here and another there, but they all join with the greatest 
readiness. One is never at a loss for a precentor—any class almost will 
be ready to start a tune. 

It must be easier to catechize English than Scotch children, I should 
think ; they have so much more confidence, they do not seem to mind 
being in the*wrong, and telling plainly what they think. This frankness 
borders, a Scotsman would say, on impertinence. One class in a Sabbath 
school I visited, after finishing their lessons in a pretty good style, called 
out, “ Ar’nt we the boys, teacher!” A lady from Scotland who has a 
school in England, mentioned to me, that one of her girls reading in the 
History of Scotland of the battle of Bannockburn, that the Scotch re- 
member it to this day with delight, very deliberately stopped and asked, 
“ Please, ma’am, do you remember this battle with delight?’ I was 
asked to examine a week-day school I visited on Astronomy. Wishing 
to put the questions in a new form, when asking about the moons of 
Jupiter, instead of saying, “ How many moons has Jupiter ?” I said, “ If 
you were in the planet Jupiter, and wished to read after the sun was set, 
what would you have to see by?” “The twilight ;” said one boy. “ But 
suppose the twilight were gone.” “TI think I should do without reading,” 
was the answer. 

Separate services for children, is a topic that is exciting a great deal 
of attention throughout England at present. The absurdity of taking 
children to church and giving them nothing when there, has been very 
forcibly exposed. We doubt how far separate services would be a remedy. 
The Sabbath school is the true substitute for the instructions of the church. 
A long address, however good, is not adapted to children; and besides, 
though many can give a short address, few have the power to sustain the 
interest throughout a half hour, or three quarters of an hour. It would 
seem to be an easier plan, to teach the ministers, in every sermon, here 
and there, to address a few remarks to the children. 

They seem pretty successful in retaining their older scholars, in some 
of the schools in England. Excepting in some of the manufacturing vil- 
lages round Glasgow, and in the towns in the north of Scotland, I have 
not seen so many advanced classes anywhere as about Manchester. I 
visited one school, where almost one-third were above fifteen years of age, 
the whole number being above one thousand, There were two large 
classes of men, some of them not at all young. I put the question to the 
secretary, “Can you let me into the secret of retaining your scholars?” 
He smiled and said, “There is no secret in it, we only require to be very 
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diligent, and to interest ourselves about the scholars, teaching them writing 
and arithmetic, getting up music classes, and procuring situations for 
them. It is not one plan that will do it.” I did not expect a different 
answer. I have little faith in short-hand plans. Zeal and energy will 
accomplish anything, and without these the best laid schemes will be 
useless. 
~ In Liverpool, the teachers, at considerable expense, have established 
an Jnstitute; attached to it isa Reading Room, where newspapers and 
a great variety of religious periodicals are to be had. I saw amongst 
them the ‘Sunday School Magazine, the ‘Church of England Sunday 
School Magazine,’ and our own ‘Scottish Magazine.’ There is a Lending 
Library of superior works, and a Reference Library, of Commentaries, 
Dictionaries, &c., such as few clergymen possess. <A refreshment-room 
is connected with the premises, where tea and coffee may. be had at any 
time. There are lectures delivered in connection with the Institute, om 
subjects calculated to advance the intelligence of teachers. The yearly 
subscription is only ten shillings. A good many teachers are subscribers, 
though not so many as ought to be, as it is a most valuable institution. 

The two great wants in England, as in Scotland, are more efficient 
training of teachers, and a more resolute effort to embrace the whole 
destitute population. Not one-half of the children are yet in the Sabbath 
school, and there are even fewer missionary (ragged) schools in England 
than Scotland; the lowest strata has not been reached. Yet it is impossi- 
ble to overrate the holy and sanctifying influence of the Sunday school in. 
England as it now is. Children pass into eternity, and their last words 
are a blessing on their teachers, Others grow up, and are among the 
most zealous teachers and members of the church. Manufacturers and 
merchants are not ashamed to say they got their chief education in the 
Sunday school, and that but for it, they had not been what they are; and 
ministers are proud to acknowledge, that their first impressions of religion 
were made in the humble Sabbath school. The millennial sun may not 
yet have arisen ; but, as one says, “It is light enough to arouse the family, 
aud call the labourers to their work.” Few, we believe, are doing it more 
heartily and successfully than the Sabbath school teachers. 

Yours sincerely, James Iveuis. 


Manchester, July 1848. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LOVE. 


« Lovn is of God,” “God is love.” The love which is of God can no more 
be compared to the love which is in the heart of the natural man, than. 
the warm. invigorating sun-light, can be likened to the pale cold rays 
which the moon reflects to us, after she has absorbed those which are re- 
quired to carry on the purposes of her own existence as a planet. In 
nothing is the departure of man from God more painfully seen, than in 
the absence of love in its real essence, and the hideous and subtle forms 
of selfishness, which we are contented to admit in its stead. Selfishness 
does not always show itself in taking or withholding in thought, word, or 
deed, from our fellow-men ; it sometimes means a noble aspect of self. 
sacrifice; but as the unconverted man “ lives unto himself,” the outward 
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act will be marred by the secret worship of the self of his most elevated _ 
moments. To “walk in love,” we must be “ followers,” that is, imitators 
of God ; we must “ know and believe the love that God hath unto us.” 
It is a love which it never entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
“flesh and blood cannot reveal it ;” the utter vileness and unworthiness 
of the objects of this love, is the element in it which is divine. “ Love,” 
seeking its object out of itself, flowing down in a living stream of infinite 
compassion and long-suffering, in a height and depth which passeth know- 
ledge. “For scarcely for a righteous man will one die; yet, peradven- 
ture, for a good man some would even dare to die.” “But God com- 
mendeth his love towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” ; 

What but a secret consciousness of the lurking element of selfishness, 
could cause instances of pure disinterested love to be so distrusted by the 
world? We lay it down among our prudential maxims to the young, 
that they should beware of the unlooked-for kindness of strangers. If a 
man be loaded with unexpected benefits, however great his need, we find 
him anxiously inquiring into the motive of his benefactor. What parent 
has not been asked the question in one shape or other, “ Did papa love 
me yesterday when I was naughty?” An excellent minister buys pota- 
toes when they are cheap and plentiful, keeps them in store for his people, 
and sells them at cost price when they cannot be bought for double the 
money. “ Poor gentleman,” says one of these objects of his care, “I'm 
afraid he did'nt make much by it.” 

It is true, when it is manifest to men’s consciences, that we do act upon 
a higher principle than is common to all, a degree of enmity, secret or 
avowed, is generally called forth ; but let us remember for our encourage- 
ment, that in this particular of love, we haye a happy exception. Vo 
man was ever yet irritated by the consciousness of being loved, and in pro- 
portion as the principle is rare, its influence is great wherever there is a 
conviction of its reality. 

Among those unhappy inmates of Newgate upon whom Mrs. Fry be- 
stowed such unremitting labours of love, there was a young woman, who, 
at the early age of seventeen, was polluted by crime of every description, 
and who had arrived at a state of such awful depravity that the lowest 
of her companions in guilt shunned her society. But Mrs. Fry stood still 
when she came to the place where poor Margaret sat alone in her degra- 
dation and wretchedness, and addressed her in the same tone of encour- 
agement as the rest. She remained a considerable time in the prison ; it 
pleased God to bless the means used for her instruction, and the glorious 
gospel of His grace, became to this unhappy victim of sin and misery, the 
power of God unto salvation. She was afterwards liberated, and died of 
consumption, exhibiting throughout very satisfactory evidence of the sav- 
ing change which she had experienced. One of the ladies associated with 
Mrs. Fry in her self-denying work, ventured to ask this poor penitent, 
what it was that first led her to hope that there might be mercy in store 
for her ; she meekly replied, “ Mrs. Fry’s look of love.” 

Dr. Browning, after relating the wonders wrought by the grace of God 
in the hearts of the most desperate and hardened convicts committed to 


his care, exclaims on a review of his labours, “Oh how God blesses prayer, 
Christian instruction, and kindness !” 
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“eTt'may not be an easy thing for a Sunday school teacher to ‘maké all 
the children of his class believe, that he loves them with ‘a pure’ disitil 
terested love; but the task once accomplished, he will assuredly attract 
and’ not repel them. What opportunity has he of giving’ undeniable 
proofs of this love? What is likely to put it to the test ? Careless levity 
In some, repeated acts of wilful disobedience in others, sullen’ silence itt 
return’ for affectionate earnestness ; the discouraging’ blank of perpetual 
forgetfulness, the rude vacant stare, instead of respectful attention, rédk2 
less impertinence;' perhaps a tone of utter defiance. Now, whenever theré 
iS'a positive outbreak of any such forms of sin‘ in a class, those who ‘ate 
not immediately guilty, have their attention roused, they feel that a con: 
flict is at hand ; the presence of the rest swells the pride of the offender; 
whose object it generally then becomes, to baffle and humble the ‘teacher 
before the whole class. What is our Sunday school teache¥ to do? ‘We 
cannot tell him what to do; we must tell him that every thing will dé 
pend upon what he is. He may have studied the most carefully framed 
rules of conduct; he may have suitable words at his command, but ‘as 
“he looks round about” upon his class, it is the spirit within, the “man 
in the eyes,” (as the rude Indian beautifully expresses it,) who speaks to 
the spirit of the children. ' It is a solemn thought, that there is an’ indi- 
viduality about us, from which we cannot escape, when we try to ‘influ: 
ence others ; as surely as every tree casts its own shadow upon the ground 
beneath it, so is the influence of the teacher determined by the state of 
his own soul. Is he living to himself or to God? is the flesh dying ‘the 
prescribed death? or was he a happy man once, and has a sleepy or bed- 
ridden conscience betrayed its trust, and suffered the old man of sm td 
“yegain the vitality which seemed completely extinct,” so that he is ready 
to intrude in all his hideous completeness, into that which is the work of 
God, and so to make the word of God of no effect ? Spe: 
© Before we can use the constraining influence of love to win others from 
the service of sin, we must have received it ourselves from God ; we inust 
come as it were, fresh from the steady contemplation of it in the glass of 
the word. It must be shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, as 
we rest, with the simple faith of a little child, upon the free promises of 
God in Christ Jesus for mercy, with a firm persuasion of heart, that God 
is a reconciled Father to us in the Son of his love. Fi 

And then, not with the veil of Moses, but with the bright beaming 
countenance of peace and joy in believing, let the teacher come among’ 
his little flock, “ affectionately desirous of them,” longing to impart to 
them the same blessed gospel, “ gladly to spend and be spent for them,” 
though “the More abundantly he love them, the less he be loved.” Thus 
minded, he will take no thought for his own dignity, or his own popu’ 
larity, with his class, he will love them as Christ has loved him ; ‘he will 
bear with them for the Lord’s sake ; their sin will be treated as a, com; 
mon énemy ; ‘it will humble him and make him watchful, for it will be 
to him'a reflection of his own ; and he will be able to reflect to them, the 
“Joye which is of God,” though he will have cause to mourn im_secret, 
over the feeble, imperfect, wavering image. Some may be disposed. to 
Say, and is this all?” No practical suggestions! No advice for sudden, 
emergencies! no ingenious modes of punishment! or infallible methods 
for commanding attention! We have heard that Pestalozzi reduced’ to 
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-perfect order and silence, a room full of noisy undisciplined children, (as- 
sembled in school for the first time,) by holding up his finger, and asking 
them all to look steadily at it. Very true, but it was Pestalozzi’s finger, 
and Pestalozzi’s look was a “look of love.” a 
And now let us imagine the teacher suddenly called away in the midst 
of his holy happy work, to serve his Master in the courts above. He 
may have had knowledge, talents, zeal, and these may perchance be 
dwelt upon in our busy world, in a few passing words of. admiration and 
acknowledgment, but “if he have loved with a pure heart fervently,” he 
leaves that behind him which abideth for ever; the eyes which met his 
with a kindling look of love, will fill with tears of grateful heart-search- 
ing recollection. ‘ 
In the case of some, it may be a secret pervading influence, like the 
gentle dew-drop, which presses upon the drooping plant when the sun 
which warmed and cherished it, sinks to his rest; in the heart of another, 
swelling with a riper and deeper grief, it may rise up like a wave, power- 
fully constraining to “follow him as he followed Christ.” In the home 
of his tried affections, in the circle of his chosen friends, all whom he 
taught by his example how to love, though they “long after him for the 
exceeding grace that was in him,” will wipe away the mourner’s selfish 
tear, and rejoice that he is perfected and glorified.—Church of England 
Sunday School Quarterly Magazine. 
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THE TWO PICTURES. 

One quiet summer evening, we had occasion to remark a group of girls 
at their sports, who furnished us with some interesting reflections. 

It was a very beautiful evening ; every thing wore an air of serenity ; 
the daisies on the green bank where the girls were playing, were just 
closing their cups as the first gentle drops of dew fell; the sun was look- 
ing lingeringly on the fair scene he was leaving ; and a gentle brook sang 
its everlasting song to the God who made it. The girls, were not the 
least interesting parts of the picture. One was a frank round-faced girl, 
with open countenance and ruddy cheeks ; another was a gay laughing 
creature, full of life and mirth ; the third was of a more sedate spirit, in 
whose thoughtful eye and composed countenance might be read a higher 
soul than her companions; and the last was a perfect beauty. They 
were all at this time, each in their own way, intent on the game in 
which they were engaged. Nothing can be conceived of more in unison 
with the scene around them. There was now a lively remark, now a 
merry laugh, and again a burst of feeling at the shifting chances of the 
game. “Can it be,” I said, as L looked on the happy company, “that 
these are ‘children of wrath, even as others? If these girls are not happy, 
‘who.are? Can it be possible they are slaves of sin? If they have evil pas- 

sions, they must surely be almost dead. Such natural and overflowing 
enjoyment cannot consist with an evil heart.” 

; The game continued for a little while longer, when suddenly, at some 
violation of the laws of the game, or in consequence of a mistake, the 
spell was broken. It was like “the hurricane eclipse of the sun,” so un- 
expected and violent. The party broke into two hostile divisions, each 
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vehemently asserting its own claims. The frank-spoken girl denounced, 
in unmeasured language, her opponent’s treachery ; the merry lips that 
seemed only framed for laughter, spoke with earnestness and severity ; 
the quiet, thoughtful eye flashed with anger ; and the beauty became almost 
ugly with passion. The train of my reflections was entirely changed. 
I saw, in the language of the poet, that, 

** As a beam on the face of the waters may glow, 

While the stream runs in coldness and darkness below ; 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 

Tho’ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while : ” 
and I went away, more than ever thankful for the gospel of Jesus, which 
blesses us in “turning away every one of us from our iniquities.” I re- 
membered the words of the apostle, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature ;” and silently prayed for my own class of girls, whose gentle 


- looks and tones had cheated me sometimes into a half belief of their 


comparative innocence, and paralyzed my exertions in their behalf. 


DO GOOD WHEREVER YOU GO. 


WE have heard of a minister who seemed very anxious for the salvya- 
tion of souls, but of those of his parishioners only. We fear that, as 
Sabbath school teachers, we too often act on the same principle. Too 
often our loye for souls seems not to reach beyond the limits of our class. 
We care for them more as scholars than as sinners. —~ 

* Do good unto all men as ye have opportunity ;” “Blessed are they 
that sow beside all waters.” With these two texts as our warrant, we 
would venture to throw out the following hint to our fellow-labourers in 
the cause of Sabbath schools. 

It has now become an almost universal custom, at least in large towns, 
to sojourn in the country, for a few days, during the course of every sum- 
mer. Let Sabbath school teachers, when they do so, keep in mind that 
they ought to be ever “about their Father's business.” Brethren and 
sisters! we have been set apart as Christ’s missionaries to the young ; 
and while the children of our own classes ought to have our first and 
most anxious care, yet, if we are watching and praying for them as we 
ought, our hearts will affectionately long for the conversion of all other 
children. Well, then, when for a few days we bid adieu to the cares of 
business, let us resolve that, if we must leave our own scholars behind 
us, we shall do what we can for the good of the children of whatever 
village or town we may enter. Let us provide ourselves with a good 
store of ammunition, in the shape of tracts and little books suited for 
children, which we may scatter among them, as we have opportunity. 
We would particularly recommend the little farthing and halfpenny books 
of the Tract Society, and also their small children’s tracts on coloured 
paper, as admirably suited for this purpose. 

There are many ways in which our Sabbath school zeal and expe- 
rience might be turned to good account, in the place to which we go. 

If there is no Sabbath school in the place, we might be able to get one 
established. Perhaps there are there one or two of the Lord’s hidden 


ones who are anxious to be useful, and are just waiting till some one 


comes forward to lead them on, These we should seek out, propose to 
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them that they should become teachers, and gather them together for 
prayer on the subject. : 

If there is already one or more Sabbath schools in the place, we 
might not be the less useful. We might visit them, get acquainted 
with the teachers, and thus have an opportunity of stirring them up 
to more love and good works. We might also be the means of getting 
introduced many of those recent improvements in the system of Sabbath 
school instruction which are as yet chiefly confined to the larger towns. 
We might also have missionary meetings for the children, and meetings 
for prayer and conference with the teachers. 

If none of those means of usefulness are open to us, we might still 
make it our business to look after the children of the place ; giving them 
tracts, and speaking to them about their souls, resolved that, for once at 
least, each child shall have the gospel message about sin and Christ faith- 
fully, plainly, and affectionately delivered to it. 

In conclusion, we would remark, that those Sabbath school teachers 
who travel through the country regularly on business might be immensely 
useful to the cause. It is almost impossible to over-estimate the amount 
of good that might result from their periodical visits to country schools, 
They might become a most valuable unpaid agency, for diffusing over the 
country the zeal and knowledge of the larger towns. 


AN INFANT TEACHER. 


In a Sabbath school in Connecticut, there was an infant class of coloured 
children, under the instruction of a pious young lady. One little girl in 
this class, was taught her letters and to read the Bible, so that she would 
commit three verses a-week for her Sabbath Lesson. The teacher told 
her one day, that she must try to get as many verses as she could. The 
little girl said she could not get more than three verses, as she had so 
much to do. When asked what she had to do, she replied, “ I have to 
take care of the babe, and teach my mother to read.” Her teacher was so 
much interested in this reply, that she resolved to visit the mother. On 
making a visit, she learned that the mother, who, previous to the instruc- 
tion she had received from her little child, could not even say her letters, 
had been taught by that child, so that then she could spell in words of 
one syllable. The lady, finding the mother but poorly clad, kindly made 
arrangements to furnish her with clothes, so that she could attend public 
worship on the Sabbath ; and that mother is now, through the diligence 
and filial love of her daughter, and the benevolence of her teacher, enjoy- 
ing, Sabbath after Sabbath, the privilege of Bible-class instruction. How 
small a child can do good! How rich the reward that teacher is receiv- 
ing for all her patient toilings to teach that little one to read!—From the 
Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 


SCHOLARS’ PRAYERS. 


We often urge on our Sabbath scholars the duty of prayer for them- 
selves, for one another, for their friends. Should we not ask them to 
pray for us ?—A teacher had a wild, wicked class, that tried his patience 
and temper to the utmost: after many a weary night of contention and 
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turmoil, he said to them, in tones trembling with emotion, “I have this 
night to ask you to do for me, what I have often done for you, and that 
is, to pray for me, that I may not be discouraged, and so give up being 
a Sabbath school teacher. I know that both you and I are wicked, and 
that God has borne with us all till this time ; and I know I should bear 
with you; but when you are careless and heedless of Jesus and your own 
souls, I feel often tempted to let you alone, and give up speaking any 
more of how you may escape everlasting burnings. Pray, pray for me, 
that I may be encouraged to do my duty to you. That is what I ask of 
you this night.” 

Whether the teacher and scholars both prayed more for one another, 
the day of account only will show ; but-it was remarkable, that many a 
succeeding Sabbath was passed by that wild class in quiet, serious atten- 
tion to the instructions given from the Holy Word. 


HERESY. 


One Sabbath evening, I missed two or three of my most regular scho- 
lars, and, on going as usual to inquire the cause of absence, was not a 
little surprised to find myself lying under a charge of—heresy. “ Well, 
J , what hindered you from coming to the school ?’—No answer. 
« What is the matter with you !—speak out, whatever it is.” “I’m not 
coming back again.” “Why?” “Because you teach wrong doctrine.” 
“ Wrong doctrine! what is it, then 7” said I, both surprised and amused. 
« You said that Jesus was not the Son of God.” Some conversation and 
explanation ensued, and I found that something said a fortnight before 
had either been misunderstood, or I had not spoken very clearly ; and 
the result was, that, after some consultation among themselves, the three 
scholars who were absent, agreed that they would- leave the school, as I 
was not in their opinion teaching the doctrine that was taught them in 
former years. After my explanation, or rather conversation, 1 got all 
my scholars back again ; they seemingly being satisfied that I was quite 
orthodox. er 

I learned from this, chiefly, to be more careful, clear, and precise in 
my statements,—having felt occasionally, in former times, as if a slip one 
way or another, did not make much matter 1n speaking to children. 


AN OPPORTUNITY NOT LOST. 


One of the wildest boys of my Sabbath class took hold of my coat by 
the breast ; looking him sternly and firmly in the face, I said, “ Let go.” 
He did so, and laughed. Immediately afterwards, having occasion to 
move my hand, he thought I intended to strike him, and jumped off his 
seat to get out of the way. I told him that, if he had not felt he 
had done something wrong, he would not have been afraid. On calling 
at the place where he lived, he seemed still to be dreading some kind of 
punishment ; but taking no notice of this, 1 followed out the purpose of 
my errand, and urged him to flee from eternal wrath. In the state of 
mind in which he was, he seemed to feel it more than he would have 
done in common circumstances, and my visit was ended with the pleasant 
feeling that it had not been altogether in yain. He behayed much better 
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afterwards.—Might we not much more frequently improve such trivial 
circumstances as this, to deepen religious impression in the mind and. 
heart? Sabbath teachers must frequently meet with them. 


APPLICATION. 


Wrrnovr knowing precisely how matters are in general, we are afraid, 
from what has come under our observation, that the character of the 
matter taught in our Sabbath schools is not of a sufficiently awakening 
nature. Ina great many cases, it would seem as if the chief aim of the 
teacher was to convey to his children a plain, sensible knowledge of the 
Bible. This is, no doubt, very. good, and useful as far as it goes ; but in 
order to be successful—so far as success depends on human agency—we 
require enforcement and application. If this is left to those who are 
taught, there is much chance of the seed bringing no fruit. The appli- 
cation of a passage of Scripture is, without doubt, much more difficult 
than the explanation or illustration ; and this may, in some measure, ac- 
count for the little labour bestowed upon it: teachers feel the difficulty, 
and stop short. “Brethren, these things ought not so to be.” It is well 
worth while to bestow the greatest part of our labour and study on the 
enforcement, as being the most likely means of conversion; for we feel, 
that, in this respect, with the blessing of the Holy Spirit, nothing will 
conduce so much to our success in teaching as a well-studied application, 
fitted to rouse the hard heart. 


EXHORTATION. 


A tnacuer fell into conversation, one day, with a friend, on the sub- 
ject of Sabbath schools and personal exertion. “ Perhaps you did too 
much in former times, Mr. .” JT do not think that,” said the 
teacher. When they parted, the last words used were: “ You do not 
think you did too much before ; see that you don’t do too little now.” 
The words were simple, but they clung to the memory and conscience 
most tenaciously, and did not fall to the ground without fruit. 

Might we not be the better of having more of the spirit of exhortation 
about us? A few words have frequently a most powerful effect. On 
this occasion, they were the immediate cause of four visits. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 


Youth's Temperance Journals. 


We have received a great many letters from Total Abstainers, in refer- 
ence to the notice of the ‘ Youth’s Temperance Journals’ which appeared 
in our last number. The drift of our remarks was, that if we can bring 
a person under the constraining power of the love of Christ, he may be 
able to restrain his passions in one department as well as in another, in 
drinking, for example, as well as in eating. 

One of our Total Abstinence friends, in replying to our remarks, 
writes thus :—“ That the records of the Church prove too truly how 
many members, teachers, elders, and even ministers, haye fallen victims 
to the use of intoxicating liquor, taken at first in great moderation 3 that 
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since such liquors are not necessary, it is running a great risk for a very 
small pleasure, evento taste them ; that seeing the drinking habits of the 
country are so inveterate, thousands of the youth of both sexes, who have 
not Christian principle, are exposed to great temptation, from which they 
have little safety excepting in Total Abstinence ; that it cannot but be 
admitted, that the abominable drinking customs of this land, are one of 
the greatest obstacles to the spread of the gospel ; that, if all the people 
were Total Abstainers. it would relieve us at once of the most intolerable 
evil by which we are oppressed ; and that a result so desirable, can never 
be fully attained unless we commence with the young.” 

We regret extremely that we should have allowed ourselves to be 
drawn aside from the neutral ground we occupy on this question. The 
‘Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine’ is-no place for such discussions. 
But having inadvertently allowed insertion in our pages to the views of 
those opposed to the advocacy of Total Abstinence in Sabbath schools, 
we deem it but fair to those holding the opposite opinion—many of whom 
are Sabbath school teachers—to give their views also a place in our pages. 
We need scarcely add, that we must decline inserting any further com- 
munications on the subject, from either side. : 


The Gospel History of our Lord's Ministry, with thirteen hundred 
Notes, accompanied by a series of Questions, de. By Kk. Mimpriss. 
Lonpon : THomas Varry. 


We have had our attention repeatedly called to the numerous educa- 
tional works of Mr. Mimpriss, and somewhat reluctantly select the above 
for notice as a fair specimen of bis writings. It consists, first, of a con- 
nected narrative of the life and ministry of our Lord, partly in the words 
of Scripture, and partly in the author's own words. We have then a 
pretty extensive series of explanatory notes, geographical and historical, 
many of which, we are candidly informed in the preface, are taken from 
Barnes’ ‘ Notes on the Gospels.’ We have next a set of questions on 
the narrative, practical lessons, and geographical exercises. To none of 
these, excepting the geographical notes, can we accord any praise. The 
narrative is very tame and dry, and entirely fails either in interesting 
the reader, or impressing him with those sublime lessons which we cannot 
fail to learn from the evangelist’s history. Thus, the story of Jesus cur- 
ing the man with the withered hand is told in these words :— 

“On another Sabbath, after Jesus had returned from Jerusalem to Capernaum, he 
went into a synagogue, and there was a man who had a withered hand. The Pharisees 
hated Jesus, and sought opportunity to accuse him. Jesus condemned their hypocrisy, 
and healed the man, and the Pharisees took counsel with the Herodians how they might 
destroy him.” 


Flow much better to go to the fountain-head ; “ And he saith unto the 


man with the withered hand, SranD FoRTH te 

The questions upon the narrative, are of a class too frequently found 
in books for teachers—they are mere questions of fact. Thus, we have 
on the above lesson the following questions —* Where did Jesus heal the 
man with the withered hand? What did the Pharisees plot against Jesus? 
Did Jesus punish them for their wickedness?” Now, it may be quite 
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proper to ask such questions occasionally ; but where is the teacher, wor- 
thy of the name, that requires to purchase a book to teach him to do so# 
One specimen, of such,amode,of «atechizing wouldsufiice, for a whole 
history, and the questions of a deeper charaetér ‘which might be asked 
are not even noticed. The geographical exercises are of the same char- 
actet.’ The !practical lessons are/'appropriate; but they are yeryjseanty, 
and-are illustrated by no Seripture-references. © The same-features appear 
largely in all the other works of the same author.—We are sorry to be 
obliged to speak so unfavourably of works which must have cost their 
author much anxious thought; but the’ interests of our Sabbath’ Schools 
require it. Mr. Mimpriss, in his praiseworthy endeavour to illustrate the 
history and geography of the Bible, has not sufficiently remembered that 
a Sabbatli“schoot teacher is mainly occupied in teaching religion. 


si " “3 styl he Te eacher’s Manual of Method. By W. Ross, pre 69 4 
+ ' Totter Losotin 2 Co. ae 


3 We have great pleasure in calling the attention of our teachers, to this 
Manual of, Method, as the most thoronghly practical work on teaching 
which has come under our notice. It is intended for week-day teachers; 
but the majority of its rules are equally suitable for the Sabbath school 
indeed, we cannot help thinking they have been learned more. from reli-. 
gious than secular teaching, There is little discussion of principles in the 
work, but an evident knowledge of them. We haye the results rather 
than the process. About thirty pages are occupied with “ General Rules 
of Teaching, with respect to the nature of the scholar, his condition in life,” 
&c. Nearly seventy pages are filled with directions as to the best modes. 
of catechizing ; thirty pages are occupied, with observations on “schoo 

discipline ; and the rest of the work with remarks on education in -gen-, 
eral, school-organization, and the literature-of education. _ We may haye 
another opportunity of selecting a few of the author's many Thelen 
directions. Our readers need not be alarmed at the learned names nd 
the table of contents, there is no pedantry in the work itself. aoe 


Sabbath Shoals their Arrangement, Superintendence, and Practical Work. 
. tng... Being a Report submitted to. the Free Synod Aberdeen, April 

» 12, 1848, , ABERDEEN: 1848. pat a ge th 
“Tuts ‘Is “an° admirable report, evincing on the part of the convener of 
the Synod’s! Committee on. the subject—the Rev: Wim! Trail a very thé? 
rough knowledge-Of all'thé details of Sabbath school work.” Tt “eoritain? 
a stitiniary of the duties to the Sabbath school reqiiired of the Kirk ‘Ses!’ 
sion, the Minister, the Presbytery, the Superintendent, ‘and the Teachers.’ 
There are also given very valuable suggestions respecting the location of 
schools, the qualifications of teachers, the general management’ of the? 
school, and the choice of lessons arid’ ‘teXt-books. - Did® our spate permit)’ 
we would gladly five copious’ extracts. ~Oné" thing” remains—that' the 
oes Sa pee coe given should not only be approved of, but’ ‘acted! 
ipon. Were this to be thé dae, our Sabbath schools “would. beconie’ im 

menselymiore tseful, | beil ow eeodt to we ‘oa bag ae pile Se 
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